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The Theory of Beauty. By E. F. Carritt. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1914. — pp. 304. 

The purpose of this volume is to show that divergent systems of aesthetics 
"are all intelligible attempts to state the same experience." The result ad- 
duced is "that in the history of aesthetic we may discover a growing consensus 
of emphasis upon the doctrine that all beauty is the expression of what may 
be generally called emotion, and that all such expression is beautiful." In 
the first chapter, on the subject-matter of aesthetics, two guiding principles 
are set forth: first, that beauty is what pleases in the mere contemplation, and, 
second, "that it takes two, a subject and an object to make beauty, but the 
object and our reception of it cannot be thus considered apart and in abstrac- 
tion." The second chapter, on the method of aesthetics, is mainly negative 
in its treatment of misconceptions whereby aesthetics is taken as a substitute 
for art, for genius, for taste, as impossible, — by reason of the irrationality of 
their subject, — or as a loose physiological consideration of aesthetic perception. 
The misleading exclusion of nature from aesthetics is also discussed in con- 
nection with those methods of attack which emphasize imitation, the moraliz- 
ing purpose and technique in art. 

The following six chapters examine critically as many different theories of 
beauty. The first is the 'hedonistic-moral' theory, ascribed to Plato in his 
treatment of beauty as educative. The second is the 'realistic-typical' 
theory, for which Plato is also responsible in his doctrine of imitation. Modern 
instances of both points of view are given. 'Intellectualist' theories, as 
exemplified by Kant and Hegel, and 'emotionalist' theories such as are 
advanced by Schopenhauer and Nietzsche follow, while the 'expressionist' 
theory of Croce forms a climax, it being the theory to which the author gives 
his chief support. One important phase of Croce's aesthetic is, however, 
rejected, namely, the identification of intuition with expression. This prin- 
ciple, advanced by Croce as essential to a subjective idealism, is criticised both 
on empirical and on theoretical grounds. Empirically, it is maintained that 
some intuitions appear to be unemotional and hence cannot be expressed. 
Theoretically, it would seem that an expression to be communicative must 
imply the perception of a really existing medium, which in turn would be an 
intuition not itself expressed. The last argument points not only to the 
existence of intuitions unexpressed, but it is also fatal to the subjective idealism 
advanced as the reason for identifying intuition with expression. 

A chapter on the sublime deals with the ambiguity of current theories on 
this subject, and concludes that the essence of the sublime consists in the 
triumph of beauty over the uncongenial, whether it be such because of an 
external hostile relation to the human will, or because of an extrinsic treat- 
ment of the subject, i. e., as it may appear to us, rather than as it is in and for 
itself. A chapter is devoted to the inseparability of form and expression, 
another to criticism of the Einfuhlung theory. The latter is regarded as at 
best a vague attempt to describe what the expression theory has more aptly 
incorporated as its basic principle, — namely, that "we can find expressed in 
art only what we ourselves have somehow experienced." 
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The following brief excerpts will serve to summarize the point of view at- 
tained by the author in his concluding chapter: — "That of which we are aware 
... is not thereby beautiful; it only becomes so when it is contemplated 
without practical interest, without scientific abstraction, and without exis- 
tential judgment, as the pure expression of emotion." "The experience of 
beauty is an activity, and hence in its own way good and pleasant. ... Its 
activity is contemplation of passion, . . . in it we embody or express in sensible 
form our feelings; bring before our minds for contemplation what we had 
already somehow been or done." The volume is attractively written. It 
suggests wide and appropriate reading on the subject together with much 
acute and sympathetic reasoning. The theories presented are all treated 
with a nice regard for their respective merits. The work as a whole is saved 
from too great technicality of treatment by the abundance of well-chosen 
illustrative material, chiefly from the poets. This imparts a freshness to the 
style, and constantly reminds the reader that he is dealing with the concrete 
elements of beauty, rather than with the prosaic details of philosophic theory. 

R. M. Ogden. 
University of Kansas. 

Art in Education and Life. Henry Davies. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. Adams 

and Company. — pp. xii, 334. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the introduction by Professor George 
Trumbull Ladd, ' ' to emphasize the essential character of education as involving 
feeling, judgment and the higher perceptions which relate to the beautiful in 
nature and art (p. viii), can scarcely be commended too highly. The author's 
preface which follows is entirely reassuring and very interesting. The experi- 
ence of the author during his teaching at college, "that the educated young 
men who came to me, among their many fine qualities of mind, were singularly 
lacking in sensitiveness and delicacy of feeling in matters pertaining to art 
and beauty" (p. ix), must harmonize with the judgment of many another 
college teacher. The conclusion stated on page ten of the preface that the 
responsibility for this discouraging state of affairs rests upon the public 
school is about as true and about as false as similar judgments placing responsi- 
bility for similar defects in all manner of subjects upon the school lower down. 
The college teacher has a well established reputation for tracing all the de- 
ficiencies found among his students to the public school. In the present case 
the criticism seems well founded, for the American public school, especially 
the primary and small school, has given but little effort to the cultivation of 
taste. That it is rapidly turning to this task is indicated by the number of 
recent books written on the subject of art in the school. 

Chapter III — The Aesthetic Resources of the Schools — calls attention to 
the possibility of making the building, grounds, play, and work contribute to 
the cultivation of good taste. Chapter VI, entitled Democracy and Art, 
is interesting for its criticism of the current ideals, or lack of ideals, in democ- 
racy. Excellently conceived as the purpose of the book is the execution 



